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EDITORIALS. 

EDITORS, E. D. OOPE AND J. S. KINGSLEY. 

— The address of Prof. Kolliker as President of the Munich meet- 
ing of German Anatomical Society contains some words which are 
deserving of repetition in this country. 

Referring to the literature of Anatomy, he expresses the wish 
that all morphologists would agree to publish their observations 
only in one of the four best-known languages, and at the same time 
that it is desirable that all anatomical contributions should appear in 
a few specified journals. He makes the following suggestions: (1.) 
Every author who writes in another language than English, French, 
Italian or German should provide, as is already often the case, a short 
abstract in one of these languages. (2.) It would be of great value 
if every country possessed a journal which should give as soon as 
possible a short abstract of every paper which appears outside of the 
special journals. It is often the case that important papers lie long 
buried in society transactions which would thus have their value and 
significance placed before the public. A few words follow upon the 
possibilities of a universal language, in which the claims of Volapiik 
and the like are dismissed in short order. " The savants of the middle 
ages possessed a genuine universal language in the Latin, and it is 
only in such wise that one is possible to-day ; in such connection 
English or French are first to be thought .of." 

The rapid advance of English to the position of a universal lan- 
guage has attracted the attention of all students. English is spoken 
to-day by over 125,000,000 people; no other language of Europe, 
excepting the barbaric Russian, is spoken by half that number. 
English has an additional claim from the ease with which it can be 
learned. It has developed further (has degenerated, if you will) in 
that it has largely lost its inflections, and this fact has added not a 
little to its simplicity and to the facility with which it maybe acquired, 
while its capacity for adopting Latin and Greek roots is an important 
element in its favor. 

Another word in relation to the address of Prof. Kolliker. There 
is to-day no other journal in America which offers itself for the publi- 
cation of preliminary communications in all departments of natural 
science ; there is none other which attempts to give abstracts of work 
published elsewhere. Our readers know what we have done in this 
respect in the past ; we feel that we can promise that the Naturalist 
will in the future excel its past so far as this department is concerned. 
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— A comparatively small number of persons, even in intelligent 
communities, regard scientific pursuits seriously unless there is some 
financial consideration attached. To the habitual cultivator of sci- 
ence or other ideal occupation, the devotion of the majority of man- 
kind to money gettiug seems like a misfortune. The philosopher, how- 
ever, knows that were men relieved of this necessity, the majority of 
them would be still less profitably employed, and the race as a whole 
would degenerate. Nevertheless the number of men who believe 
it to be true, that the pursuit of pure science and philosophy are 
necessary to human development, is increasing. But of this 
enlightened class a considerable proportion appear to think that 
human knowledge will grow of itself like grass, and that artificial 
aid is unnecessary. These remarks are made apropos of a pheno- 
menon frequently observed in the city where this journal is pub- 
lished, and we have no reason to suppose that other localities differ 
from it in this respect. A dance or a dinner party is a most success- 
ful rival of an emergency to be met at a meeting of a society devoted 
to the pursuits of science or philosophy. Where the heels or the stom- 
ach have the call, the brain has to retire into " innocuous desuetude." 
The limited revenues of science may be misappropriated or absurdi- 
ties perpetuated in her name, while her alleged patrons cultivate less 
important matters. Dinners and dances may be indefinitely repeated, 
but action by corporate bodies is only lawful at stated times, and the 
results of such action are far-reaching, both in scope and time. With 
a higher civilization we will respect our brains more and our stomachs 
less, and still have a mutual understanding between brains and stom- 
ach which will be beneficial to both parties. 

— General Isaac T. Wistae, President of the Philadelphia 
Academy of Natural Sciences, has added his name to the honorable 
list of those who have given pure science a permanent endowment. 
He has placed in the hands of trustees for the benefit of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, $100,000 for the erection of a museum with 
laboratories, to contain the Wistar and Horner Museum of Human 
and Comparative Anatomy, and has added an endowment of $3,000 
per year for the maintenance of a curator, whose occupation shall 
consist largely of original research. Although there are several posi- 
tions in Philadelphia occupied by distinguished investigators, this is 
the first permanent endowment distinctively devoted to this purpose 
which we have. 
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— The newspaper press announced a few months ago that the Agri- 
cultural Department of the U. S. Government had determined to intro- 
duce the mongoose into the West to exterminate the rodents which 
annoy the farmers of that great agricultural region. Among other 
protests sent to Washington against this proposition, was one written 
by one of the editors of the Naturalist. The following reply was 
received : 

Department op Agriculture, -j 
Washington, D.C.,Feb. 8, 1892. \ 

Dear Sir : Replying to your letter of the 7th inst., respecting the 
introduction of the mongoose into the United States, I beg to say that 
this department has never contemplated any such rash act, the intro- 
duction of exotic species being contrary to the policy of this depart- 
ment. Respectfully, 

Edwin Willits, 
Assistant Secretary. 

This reply gives us great pleasure, since evil has almost invariably 
resulted from the introduction of exotic animals into countries when 
no adequate natural restriction to their increase exists. It should be 
the duty of an Agricultural Department to impress on our farmers 
and others the importance of preserving the natural balance of life in 
the country as nearly as possible. If insectivorous birds are destroyed, 
vegetation will be overrun with insects. If the snakes are destroyed 
the smaller mammals will increase indefinitely. A good deal of pains 
is taken to protect birds in some of the States, but none whatever to 
protect the harmless snakes. These animals are the natural destroyers 
of the rodents, moles, etc., which are so destructive, and they inflict 
absolutely no injury. Yet one can hardly open a newspaper without 
reading of some men or boys who have found a den of snakes and have 
as a matter of course destroyed every one of them. This is not only 
a crime, but a blunder, and the grade of a man's intelligence is low 
who allows himself to commit it. 

— Prof. Burt G. Wilder, in a recent paper, makes a good sug- 
gestion. All naturalists make mistakes, and he proposes that each 
writer, either as soon as he finds some error in some of his published 
work, or periodically, have a public confession of sins. It certainly is 
more agreeable to acknowledge one's faults than to have some stranger, 
often in the most polemical manner, point out all of our sins of omis- 
sion or commission. 
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— The Naturalist has again changed publishers, and we hope 
that we will not again have to undergo the ordeal. The numbers can 
now be issued at the proper time if subscribers will be equally prompt 
in making payments. The number for December, 1891, was issued 
Feb. 1st, 1892. The late publishers failed to state this on the last 
page of that issue as requested by the senior editor. 
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GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 

Recent Australian Exploration. — It was believed early in this 
century that the wholly unknown interior of Australia was watered by 
a great river system reaching the sea in the deep bays of the north- 
west part of the continent. It was to establish this supposed fact that 
Capt. Sir Philip King sailed along this coast in 1820, entering all the 
deep inlets to find some great river mouth. One day he sailed twenty- 
five miles up Hanover Bay, discovering a large river which he named 
the Prince Regent. The next year he ascended the river for fifty 
miles. Nearly seventeen years elapsed before another expedition 
under the command of Sir George Gray, was sent to Hanover Bay to 
complete the exploration of the river. The natives fell upon the party 
and wounded its leader so badly that he hastened back to civilization. 
From that day until last year no further effort was made to solve the 
problem of the Prince Regent River. 

The latest Petermann's Mitteilungen contains a report of the expe- 
dition led a year ago by Mr. Joseph Bradshaw, of Melbourne, through 
this wholly unknown part of Australia. Landing at Wyndham, on 
Cambridge Gulf, with four white companions and two natives and a 
supply of provisions carried on pack horses, the little party plunged 
southwest into the unknown wilderness towards Prince Regent River. 
They had not gone far before they met natives as wild as any that 
were ever dismayed by the apparition of white men. The savages 
living along one river plunged into the water and swam across the 
stream upon the approach of the expedition. 

Nearly all the way to the Prince Regent River the party traveled 
through tall grass. One species known as the black oat grass was 
from nine to twelve feet high, and it was difficult for the little caravan 



